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tion camp at Donnington Hall, a castle which lies about
in the middle of England, in a big park with age-old oaks
where all manner of red and fallow deer, rabbits, crows
and birds lead a contemplative existence. The transfer
to Donnington Hall was no doubt intended to separate
me from my officers on account of the forthcoming trial ;
in that connection the exertions to make certain of my
conviction must also have played a part. I had nothing
really to complain of in the change except for this difficult
parting with my officers.
After a journey of several hours, third class this time,
and after numerous changes, we arrived at Donnington
Hall amidst the cheers of the German officers. Behind
me and my Flag-Lieutenant the gates closed for seven
months. An unexpectedly long time !
The life in a prisoner of war's camp, whose many
sorrows and few joys of captivity have so often been
described, need not be gone into in detail here, I found
much true and devoted friendship; it was this which
brought the sun into the daily greyness of the prisoner's
life. The promise that Graf Kageneck, the senior officer
in the camp, made me, in the name of all officers on the
occasion of their departure from Donnington Hall, was
kept to the letter; our departed comrades did not forget
us who had been left behind, did not omit to make
strenuous efforts to ensure our repatriation, and con-
tributed greatly in dispelling our feelings of loneliness in
the most understanding and pleasant way by sending us
letters and parcels, particularly at Christmas-time. I
remember particularly thankfully the demonstration of
disinterested friendship displayed by Gusow, Rufihold,
Duren, Weimar, and Bremen. In the camp I had the
extreme pleasure of meeting several Cobmgers, sons of the
town in which I had been brought up, amongst whom I